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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 
THE WANDERING JEW. 

More than three years have now elapsed 
since I made an attempt to call the attention 
of the public to a close relation which appears 
to exist between a Buddhist legend of ancient 
India and the medieval and modern stories 
of the Wandering Jew in Europe (Nature, 
vol. liii. p. 78, 1895). As further researches 
on the subject, which I was continuing till 
lately with the assistance of Mr. Seisaku Mura- 
yvama, a distinguished Japanese student of 

ali, have brought to my possession many 
more materials, hitherto but seldom noticed 
by most folk-lorists, I trust the Editor of 
a & Q.’ will spare me its valuable space for 
iving its readers a general account of what 
have collected concerning the matter. 

It will be opportune to my purpose to quote 
here a passage, which I gave in much abbre- 
viated form in Nature (ut supra), out of the 
‘Samyuktagama-Sitra’ (Chinese translation 
by Gunabhadra, c. 435-443 a.p., Fu-Chau 
Press, 1609, tom. xxiii.). The passage com- 
mences with details relating how King As’oka, 
the Constantine of the Buddhist Church 


vited to his palace a group of the Buddhist 
brothers, altogether numbering three hundred 
thousand, conducted by Upagupta, the fourth 
| patriarch. Finding none of them venture 
to occupy the chief seat, the king asked 
them the reason thereof, and was answered 
| by one named Yas’as that it was reserved 
| with all respect for Pindola, the only sur- 
vivor of all who had seen the Buddha per- 
sonally, who would arrive at the palace with 
followers immediately. “Then,” the 
‘narrative continues, 


‘the arhat* Pindola came into the meeting followed 
by other arhats, who were numberless, and he sat 
on the chief of all the seats. Pure white was his 
hair, so overgrown were his eyebrows that he 
was obliged to lift them up to see the king, and his 
features proved him a splendid Prati@¢kabuddha.’”’} 


In the course of the conversation which he 
carried on with the king he said :— 


“And further, when the Buddha was staying in 
the kingdom of S’ravasti with the five hundred 
arhats, a daughter of the merchant prince? Ana 
thapindada happened to live in the kingdom of 
Pundara-varddhana, and invited thither the Buddha 
and his disciples. All other monks, then, went 
gliding through the air, but I, exerting my super- 
natural energy, held up a huge mount and there 
went. Then the Buddha accused me with these 
words : ‘ Wherefore do you play sucha miracle? For 
which offence I now punish you with eternal 
existence in this wee, incapable of reaching 
Nirvana, thus to guard my doctrine against its 
destruction.’ ” 


Asked by the king about the place he resided 
in, he answered :— 


_ “Tam now living on the Mount Ghandamara 
in the North, accompanied by six thousand arhats.” 
A Chinese Buddhist cyclopedia, ‘Fah-yuen 
Chu-lin,’ compiled by Tau-Shi in 668 a.p. 
Brit. Mus. copy, 15101, d 4, lib. xlii. fol. 1-2), 
as this version of the tradition :—- 

“Once upon a time there was [in the city of Rad- 
jagriha] a merchant prince named Djyétichka. One 
day he caused a costly bowl to be made of agalloch, 
and put it in a wallet suspended on the top of a tall 
column of ivory, declaring that the treasure would 
be given to any one, whether Brahman or Buddhist, 
who could take it without a ladder and a pole. 
| went there for trial, but all failed in 
it. When the news reached Pindola, he said to 
Maudgalyiyana [whose miraculous power was in- 
ferior to none but that of the Buddha himself]: ‘ You 
are the mightiest of all the disciples of our master, 
why do you not go and try?’ Seeing that the latter 
would not follow his persuasion from fear of the 


* Advanced disciple of the Buddha. 
+ Buddhist sage who is retiring from society, and 
has no inclination to help others to salvation. 
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Buddha’s commandments, the former retired to his 
own room, whence, after entering in Dhyana (fixed 
abstraction), he took the vessel with his miraculous 
hands. According to a version given in the ‘ Dhar- 
magupta Vinaya,’ Pindola on that occasion sat on 
a gigantic rock, and suddenl poe ony | up in the air 
snatched the vessel. When he came back with the 
trophy the Buddha censured him with these words: 
“How is it ible that you, the follower of 
Buddhism, only to gain an improper bow] of wood,” 

rformed a miracle in presence of those men not 
initiated into our doctrine? Therefore I forbid you 
to live in this southern world of Djambut for ever.’ 
So Pindola, following the command of the Buddha, 
went westward to the world of Ghédhanya, where 
he for some time promulgated Buddhism. Sub- 
sequently all Buddhist disciples in this world 
became jearnestly desirous of seeing Pindola again, 
and entreated the Buddha to allow him to return, 
which petition was at last heard by the master, 
who, however, forbade his access to Nirvana, order- 
ing him, instead of his exile to the other world, to 
assist all the Buddhist disciples in future ages, 
Pindola himself making a vow that he would be 
present wherever he might be invited for the 
doctrine’s sake.” 

Another account, more detailed, of this 
Buddhist saint forms a sétra entitled in 
Chinese ‘ Tsing-Pin-Tau-Lu-King’ (7.e., ‘ Sétra 
on the Invitation of Pindola’), translated into 
that language by Hwui-Kien (a.p. 457). It 
reads thus: 

** Lay - devotees in India, including kings and 
merchant princes, on occasion of their enter- 
tainments given to the Buddhist monks, never 
neglect to invite Pindola Bharadvadja. Pindola 
is his cognomen, and Bharadvadja his family name. 
As he unwisely exhibited his miraculous power 
before the merchant prince Djyétichka, the Buddha 
would not allow him to attain Nirvana, and ordered 
him to guard the doctrine for future devotees. To 
obtain his presence at an entertainment, the in- 
viter should burn incense in a calm place, and, 
turning his face towards the Mount Moli in India, 
should utter the following words with the utmost 
zeal: ‘The venerable Pindola Bharadvadja, you 
have been ordered by our Buddha to assist all his 
followers in coming ages. Pray accept this invita- 
tion of mine.’ After a new ) Somes is completed, 
Pindola is ordinarily invited. Also, when one is 
going to ask the monks to bathe, it is good for one 
to invite Pindola in the following manner. Before 
the dawn of the day of invitation, prepare all 
well, perfumed water, ashy water, toothpicks, and 
powder of pulse [for washing]; make the water an 
agreeable warmth; leaving the door open, utter the 
words of invitation, and then shut the door, just as if 
—_— had entered the bath-room ; invite all the 
monks after Pindola is invited. Whether they be 
invited to dinner or to bathe, all monks must attend 
the party with a pure mind, free from doubts and 
darkness, earnestly praying for salvation, and only 


* With the sole exception of one sect called 
“Shen,” which is more Jainist than Buddhist in 
its ritual, all Buddhists despise the use of wooden 
bowls, which the Brahmans use in receiving alms 
instead of the iron bowls used by the Buddhists. 

+ Buddhists consider our universe to comprise 
four such worlds. 


thus can Pindola be invited. There was lately a 
merchant prince who prepared a magnificent feast 
and faithfully invited Pindola to it. Under the 
carpets in the dining-room he caused flowers to be 
scattered in order to see whether Pindola came 
or not. When all the monks had finished eating 
and all carpets were removed, flowers were found all 
withered and yellowish, to the great disappointment 
of the inviter. After consulting 
he invited Pindola to another costly feast, and 
found the flowers withered again. Trial was made 
for the third time, and failed as before. For the 
fourth time he invited to a feast more than a 
hundred monks, whom he questioned repeatedly for 
the reason why Pindola would not come. An old 
man, dressed shabbily, who was sitting among the 
elders, spoke to him thus: ‘All those three in- 
vitations I accepted, and came to your gate. But, 
on account of my age and ragged Gothen, the 
first time I came here you let your servant strike 
my head with astick, which caused this ulcer on the 
right corner of my forehead. The second time when 
I came the same action was repeated, which caused 
this ulcer at the middle of my forehead. And on 
the left corner of my forehead another ulcer was 
produced by your servant’s stroke for the third 
occasion. What use, then, to regret my absence 
from those parties, you having yourself all three 
times hindered me from entering?’ No sooner were 
these words uttered than the old man, whom at the 
instant the host recognized to be Pindola himself, 
disappeared. Since that time all who give a 
party to the Buddhist monks never refuse entrance 
to anybody, however dirty he may appear. 
Every time when Pindola has come to the dining- 
room, the scattered flowers will remain fresh and 
flourishing beneath the seat which Pindola has 
taken. When a new house or a new apartment 
is completed, as well as when a bed -chamber is 
newly finished, Pindola is invited. In the last 
ease, for example, the host should pour perfumed 
water on the ground, should burn perfumed oil 
in a lamp, and should put new sheets on a new 
bedstead, placing over the sheets a pad of old, soft 
cotton, cove over with a white silken sheet. 
Then he should pray for his coming as the 
formula dictates, and he should close the door 
of his own room, wherein he should remain quietly, 
never trying to peep in the room where Pindola will 
come presently, should he be invited with proper 
faith and reverence. His presence in a bed-chamber 
is to be known afterwards from a depression upon 
the sheets, and his presence in a bath-room from 
traces of its use. When he is invited to a dinner, 
he appears in a form quite undistinguishable from 
‘ther monks around, whether he sits in an upper, 
middle, or lower rank; only after his departure 
the flowers which remain unimpaired under a seat 
furnish a proof of his presence thereon.” 


Terashima Ryéan, a Japanese cyclopxdist 
in his ‘Wakan Sansai Dzue, 
sub ‘Jikid6, quoting some Chinese authorities, 
speaks of Pindola as having been in his youth 
a courtier to Udayana, King of Kaus ambi. 
Tau-Ngan (died 385 a.D.), a prodigious trans- 
lator of Buddhist s#tras, used to vow to the 
effect that an omen would appear to him 
should all translations he had finished not 


really be quite correct. One evening, in a 
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dream, he saw an old Indian monk with 
white hair and overgrown eyebrows, who 
thus spoke to him :— 

“All your works are correct. Henceforward, 

however, I shall come to render you help; and so 
you will provide me with food occasionally.” 
This monk the translator dreamed of was, in 
fact, Pindola. Thence it came to be a usage in 
every monastery to offer him food in its dining- 
room. Formerly it was a custom to place 
vessels with food before a vacant seat reserved 
for the saint. Later,in the period of Tai-Chi 
of the Sung dynasty (the period of Kai-Tai ? 
1201-4 A.D.), his picture came into use for the 
same purpose in some cathedrals. 

Whether a seat was reserved for him or he 
was pictured, Pindola Bharalvadja appears 
to have been revered early by the Japanese 
Buddhists. Thus allusion is made to a bow] 
dedicated to him and made of stone in the 
‘Taketori Monogatari,’ or ‘Story of the Old 
Bamboo Hewer, the oldest of all written 
Ural-Altaic fictions now extant (see Mr. F. V. 
Dickins’s translation, 1888, p. 8). His miracu- 
lous power, too, seems to have been once very 
popularly known among the Japanese, so that 
in the ‘Sagikarasu Kassen Monogatari’ (‘ The 
Story of a War among Herons and Crows’), 
a romance of the fifteenth century, the owl, 
expatiating upon his own ability, says :— 

“So my miraculous sight, that enables me to 
catch a mouse in total darkness, vies with that of 
Aniruddha ;* while my skill in displaying super- 
natural phenomena is comparable only to Pin- 
dola’s.”—Edited by Hakubun Kwan, 1891, p. 32. 

So far as I used to witness in Japan, his 
statue is always coloured wholly red, and 
represented as sitting on a rock, with one 
hand praying, and the other holding a 
jewel. His shrine always stands outside the 
main — where all other saints’ statues 
are placed. Common people, and especially 
sick children, resort there to be healed ; 
they stroke the seat of illness with the 
hands after touching with them the corre- 
sponding part of the statue of the saint, 
withal promising him some ex voto. Doubtless 
this saint is meant by Miss Bird, who speaks of 
the same practice in Japan.t This will be 
better understood should we remind our- 
selves of similar usages current among some 
Christians. For instance, Ludovico Verthema 
(whose travels in the East took place during 
1501-7), in his description of Coromandel, 
narrates thus :— 


* A disciple of Gautama, who was inferior to none 
but his master in insight. 
+ Quoted in Sir Monier Williams's ‘ Buddhism,’ 


** Anchora mi dissero d’ uno grandissimo miracolo 
che i loro maggiori gli havean detto. Come gia 50 
anni, li Mori hebbero questione con li christiani, e 
di una parte e laltra ne furono feriti, ma un 
christiano fra fi altri fu molto ferito, in un braccio, 


ed egli andé alla sepoltura di San Thomaso, e con 
quel braccio ferito toced la sepoltura del detto 
santo, e subito fu liberto, e che da quel tempo, in 
qua il Re di Narsinga sempre ha volute bene alli 
christiani.”—Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi e Viaggi,’ ed. 
1588, vol. i. p. 163 d. 

irom these particulars of Pindola Bharad- 
vadja, and from many versions of the story 
of the Wandering Jew, I conclude that there 
exist between these legends the following 
points of resemblance or agreement :— 


1. Both Pindola and the Wandering Jew 
somehow offend the founders of their re- 
ligions. 
me They are therefore doomed to undying 
ife. 

3. They are subsequently devout guardians 
of their masters’ doctrines. 

4. They are shabby in dress. 

5. They are workers of miracles. 

6. They attend unfailingly any receptions 
to which they are reverently invited, and 
sometimes disappear suddenly (see the Abbé 
Crampon, ‘ Le Juif-Errant,’ in the ‘Mémoires 
de l’Académie des Sciences, des Lettres, et 
des Arts d’Amiens,’ tom. xl., 1893, pp. 198, 210). 

7. They heal diseases (¢4zd., pp. 201, 207). 

8. Many adventurers seem to cove formerly 
existed who, under the cover of their names, 
committed gross impostures upon credulous 
folks (cf., the ‘ Sitra on the Invitation of 
Pindola,’ above quoted, passim; and ‘ Encyc. 
Brit.,’ vol. xiii. p. 673). 

9. There is some, though by no means im- 
portant,resemblance betweenthe Indian saint’s 
mountain-carrying (the word mountains might 
have existed instead of “mountain” in the now 
lost Sanskrit original of the text, Chinese 
words usually distinguishing no number of 
named things) and A. di Francisco di Andrea’s 
description of the Wandering Jew carrying 
two children upon his shoulders (apud Cram- 
pon, op. p. 196). 

Of course there is, as might have been 
anticipated, no lack of points of differ- 
ence between the legends. For instance, 
although Pindola is reputed to be present 
wherever he is invited with proper devotion, 
yet no mention is ever made of his incessant 
wandering, from which act his duplicate in 
the West takes his epithet. At the same 
time, however, we shall do well to recollect 
that, even among the European stories of the 
Wandering Jew, there is a gap between the 
quiet and retiring Cartaphilus (see Chambers, 


p. 492. 


‘Book of Days,’ vol. i. p. 534) and the ever 
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agitated vagabond Ahasuerus (Crampon, 
op. cit., p.204) ; and also that, according to Mr. 
Reneure D. Conway, the idea of wandering 
did not enter into the legend until a later 
period than 1228 (‘ Encyc. Brit.,’ /.c.). 

With the sole exception of Schoebel (ap. 
Crampon, op. cit., p. 226), who finds in the 


story of the Wandering Jew only a sym- | 


bolism of perpetual atmospheric movements, | ; nme 
| Dauphin (Louis XIV.), 5 September, 1638, is 


I have never met with any reference to an 

Indian story in this connexion ; which will 

justify my forwarding this lengehy note to 

*N. & Q.’ Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
7, Effie Road, Walham Green, S.W. 


MODERN ZODIACS. 

THoucH by no means to be compared in 
interest or importance with ancient zodiacs, 
modern zodiacs have nevertheless a certain 
interest and importance of theirown. Some 
of them are the work of very celebrated 
persons ; others are connected with historical 
characters. Some are notable for their 
exquisite workmanship, and others for their 
extreme curiosity of design ; and even trivial 
or apparently worthless representations show 
the various manners in which modern 
zodiacs are applied. And by their aid a 
continuous chain of zodiacal representations 
is set forth from the Babylonian era to the 
present day. 

1. Bronze gilt statuette of Hercules sup- 
porting with his hand and club a hollow 
celestial sphere, through the surface of which 
the constellations are beautifully cut. About 
1600. In the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
No. 2291, 1855. 

2. Embroidered on a pulpit cushion of 
Archbishop Laud’s. _In St. John’s College 
Library, Oxford. He was president of 
St. John’s in 1611. Letsure Hour, October, 
1893, part dii. p. 840. 

3. Bn; sraved on a metal globe borne by 
Atlas, 1619. In V.A.M. 

4. In the church of the Capuchins in the 
Piazza Barberini, Rome, Casoni (fl. 1622) 
being the architect, in a chamber beyond the 
choir, “a meridian line is constructed to show 
the time of the day two hours before and 
two hours after the sun passes the meridian. 
The line—upon which the sun’s course in the 
ecliptic is also shown by the signs of the 
zodiac—is formed by a strip of white marble 
on the pavement, and the beam enters by a 
small round hole in the ceiling.” ‘Rome,’ by 
Sir G. Head, 1849, vol. i. chap. iii. sec. i. 


. 163. 
5. In Duke Street, Dartmouth, Devon, are 
“curious old houses with fronts supported on 


stone pillars, and covering the Butter Walk. 
The tops of the pillars are curiously carved 
with the signs of the zodiac and the dates 
1635 and 1640.” Lucy, ‘Guide to Teign- 
mouth,’ p. 113. 

6. On a celestial globe of 1636. In the 
V.A.M. 

7. On a medal struck by Louis XIII. of 
France to commemorate the birth of the 


|seen on the reverse France driving the 


chariot of the sun, in which is seated the 
child surrounded by the zodiac. Virgo has 
wings. See No. 16. 

8. The Egyptian planisphere, containing the 
zodiacal signs, together with the northern 
constellations, according to Kircher. Aries 
is a man with ram’s horns; Pisces a merman; 
Aquarius a vase with human head, spouting 
water from eight openings; Capricornus a 
fish-goat led by Anubis; Scorpio a man 
terminating in two serpents; Libra a man 
with scales and ladder; Cancer a seated 
man. In Kircher, 1650. 

9. The Egyptian planisphere, containing 
the zodiacal signs with the southern con- 
stellations, according to Kircher. ~The signs 
vary slightly from No. 8. In Kircher, 1650. 

10. The Egyptian zodiac, constructed by 
the second Hermes, according to Kircher. 
To each sign is affixed the corresponding 
Egyptian deity. Aries has Amon; then 
follow Apis, Hercules, Hermanubis, Monphio, 
Isis, Omphta, Typhon, Nephte, Anubis, 
Canopus, Ishton. Nos. 8, 9, 10, run from 
left to right. Engraved in Kircher, ‘C&dipus 
Egy ptiacus,’ 1650. 

11. Painted on the ceiling of the gallery of 
Rubens (d. 1640) in the Luxembourg Palace, 
Paris. Pinkerton, ‘Recollections of Paris,’ 
1806, vol. i. p. 168. 

12. Engraved on the title-page of ‘The 
Complete Herbal’ by Nicholas Culpepper, 
London, 4to. He connected the healing art 
with the signs, and died 1654. 

13. Engraving of a shield thus described in 
Guillim, ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 1679, p. 213: 
“The Field is Gules, on a Bend sinister, 
Argent, three of the Celestial Signs, viz., 
Sagittarius, Scorpio, and Libra, of the first. 
This Coat is said to appertain to the King of 
Spain.” 

14. Engraving of a shield thus described in 
Guillim, p. 213: “The Field is Argent, on a 
Bend, Azure, three of the Celestial Signs, 
viz., Gemini, Taurus, and Aries, Or. This 
(like as the other last precedent) containeth 
a fourth part of the Zodiac, and hath no 
rey that may challenge any property ‘in 
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15. Well-executed plates of the signs, é&c., 
are in ‘Mythographi Latini,’ Amstelodami, 
1681, by Hyginus. 

16. Engraving of No. 7 in ‘ Histoire dv Roy 
Lovis le Grand par les Medailles,’ par 
Claude-Francois Menestrier, 8.J., Paris, 1691, 
pl. iv. 4, 

17. Engraved on an are containing Aries, 
Capricornus, Leo, Taurus, to illustrate the 
glories of Louis XIV., in Menestrier, pl. 1, 


. 50. 

v 18, On a celestial globe dated 1693. In 
V.A.M. 

19. Painted by Verrio (d. 1707) on the 
ceiling of the King’s grand staircase at 
Hampton Court Palace. Jupiter and Juno 
are seated at a table with lions, eagle, 

cock, &c., “surrounded by the signs of the 
fodiac”; with the marriage of Thame and 
Isis. Willshire, ‘Guide to Hampton Court 
Palace,’ p. 18. 

20. Painted on the ceiling of the Queen’s 
guardchamber at Windsor Castle by Verrio 
(d. 1707). ‘The English Connoisseur,’ 1766, 

. 197. 

21. Engraved on an iron nocturnal, seven- 
teenth century. In V.A.M., No. 116. 

22. Engraved on a gilt metal perpetual 
calendar, seventeenth century. In V.A.M., 
No. 118. 

23. Engraved on a silver writing-table, 
seventeenth century. In V.A.M., No. 800. 

24. Engraved on a gilt metal clock, seven- 
teenth century. In V.A.M., No. 92. 

25. In the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, in the Piazza de’ Termini, Rome, in a 

vement of inlaid marble, “a narrow strip of 
rass marks the meridian line, and the signs 
of the zodiac are on each side, represented 
in inlaid work of different colours, on two 

rallel strips of marble, the signs descending 
rom the summer to the winter solstice on 
one side, and those ascending from the 
winter to the summer solstice on the other.” 
It was laid down in 1701 by Bianchini. Head, 
‘Rome,’ i. 262. 

26. Painted by Sir James Thornhill in 1703 
on the ceiling of the Painted Hall of the 
Naval College, Greenwich. Knight, Penny 
Magazine, 6 January, 1838, vol. vii. No. 370, 
p.2. Apollo drives through them with the | 
lawworth, ‘Borough of Greenwich,’ 
882. 

27. Depicted on a r diagonal barometer 
of 1730. In V.AM., No. 3036. 

_28. Engraving of St. Margaret’s doorway, 
‘A. Z.,’ No. 256. In Drake, ‘ Eboracum,.’ 
(oo, 


ment, adorned with the signs of the zodiac. 
Each zodiacal sign had for its centre a little 
bronze cube raised slightly above the rest,” 
on pressing which a jet of water sprang up. 
The palace was built in 1752. Sladen, ‘The 
Admiral,’ 1898, chap. xv. p. 204. 

30. In an ‘Essay on Medals,’ by Addison, 
is an engraving of a Roman medal with the 
zodiac round it. 

31. The signs are represented in one of the 
series of the ‘Rake’s Progress’ by Hogarth, 
about 1740. London Magazine, 1820, p. 399. 

32. Prof. Du Val, of Luneville, obtained 
about 1707, when near Nancy, an almanac 
in which the twelve signs are delineated. 
‘Percy Anecdotes,’ p. 62. 

33. In the Philosophical Transactions, 1772, 
p. 353, is an engraving of a zodiac on the 
ceiling of a chouldry or pagoda at Verda- 

ttah, in the Madurah, Southern India, pro- 

bly not older than the Roman times. See 
‘A. Z.,’ No. 215. 

34. Drawing of the Verdapettah zodiac by 
John Call, 1764. ‘N. & Q..” 7 S. v. 406. 
See No. 33. 

35. A model of the circular zodiac at 
Dendera was made on the spot by Costex for 
the French Government in 1798. Pinkerton, 
‘Recollections of Paris,’ 1806, vol. i. p. 420. 

36. The ‘Grecian Harvest Home,’ painted 
by Barry, contains an are of the zodiac with 
three signs ; he died 1806. 

37. The zodiac and emblems are painted 
on a Sévres clock, by Cotteau, on the face, 
eighteenth century. In the Jones Coll., 
V.A.M., No. 1004, 1882. 

38. On a cameo ornament, in Wedgwood 
jasper ware, annular form, diameter 12 in. 
In V.A.M., No. 3516, 1855, eighteenth century. 

39. On a lamp of classical form, bamboo 
ware, Wedgwood, eighteenth century. In 
V.A.M., No. 3530, 1853. A. B. G. 


To be continued.) 


“ Annotto.”—- This word (remarkable for 
the number of ways it may be spelt) has 

uzzled our etymologists. In the ‘Century 
Jictionary’ (under ‘Arnotto’) we are told it is 
“probably a native American name.” In the 
‘H.E.D.’(under‘ Anatta’)the same uncertainty 
prevails, and was criticized by Prof. Skeat 
(in the 7'ransactions of the Philological Society, 
1888-90) as follows :— 

“Murray says it is perhaps from the native 
American name. This can hardly be doubted. It 
gave its name to Annotta Bay, which is on 
the north coast of Jamaica. I find in Churchill’s 
collection of ‘Travels’ the statement concerning 


29. In the gardens of the Caserta Palace, 
near Naples, is “a beautiful tessellated pave- 


the dye called roucou at Cayenne, that this is an 
Indian name, and it is called anofto in the Spanish- 
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American countries. It may safely be located in| theless, Dr. Johnson’s remarks are somewhat 


Jamaica. 


hypercritical. Satan, like other  super- 


The weak point in Prof. Skeat’s remarks | natural beings, had the power of meta- 
/morphosis, and could change himself to a 


is the last sentence. The word belongs not 
to Jamaica, but to the Tamanac dialect of 
Venezuela. See Humboldt’s ‘ Travels’ (Bohn’s 
edition, ii. 203), which adds :— 

“The word bixa, adopted by botanists, is de- 
rived from the ancient language of Hayti; rowcou, 
the term commonly used by the French, is derived 
from the Brazilian word wrucn.” 

See also Father Gilij (‘Saggio di Storia 
Americana’), who gives anoto as Tamanac 
(i. 217) and 42ra as Haytian (iii. 222) in a 
most valuable list of over a hundred words 
which have been borrowed by Europeans 
from that tongue. James Piatt, Jun. 


Tue or tHe Poets.—The great poets 
are inconsistent in their descriptions of hell 
and its inmates, and they may have been 
intentionally so. They may have wished to 
remind their readers that they were writing 
only fiction. When Virgil concludes the 
book which treats of the descent into the 
infernal regions, he makes neas leave by 
the door which lets out false dreams. He 
meant by this that what he had related was 
merely the work of his own imagination. 
He may have believed in hell; but he did 
not mean to record his own inventions as 
truths. Ulysses meets with ghosts in the 
infernal regions :— 

* Odyssey,’ book xi. |. 51. 

Os papévy pev ddpov “Aidos ciow. 

L. 150. 

Yet some of these ghosts drink blood. They 
are described as so unsubstantial that they 
cannot be touched; and yet Tityus and 
others are represented as being actually 
tormented. Dante has followed his prede- 
cessors in making immaterial spirits act and 
suffer as though they were substantial. 
Dr. Johnson, condemning the inconsistency 
of Milton in making Satan sometimes 
material and sometimes not, says :— 

“When Satan walks with his lance upon the 
burning marle, he has a body. Then, in his 
passage between hell and the new world, he is in 
danger of sinking in the vacuity, and is supported 
by a gust of rising vapours, he has a y; when he 
animates the toad, he seems to be a mere spirit, 
that can penetrate matter at pleasure; when he 
starts up in his own shape, he has at least 
determined form; and when he is brought before 
Gabriel, he has a spear and shield, which he had 
the power of hiding in the toad, though the arms of 
the contending angels are evidently material.” 

Doubtless there seems to be confusion of 
spirit and matter in Milton’s work. Never- 


toad or an armed warrior. E. YARDLEY. 


Encyc.iorepta.—-Has any writer given his 
idea of what an encyclopedia should be? 
A short list of a will be found in 
Davenport Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of English 
Literature,’ but nothing more. It appears to 
me that, like most things, the requirements 
for a good encyclopedia alter with the times. 
Ponderous publications, for example, like 
Rees’s and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
were all very well in their day ; that is to 
say, the information they gave, mostly com- 
piled from ordinary and old sources, was 
sufficient then ; but such are not necessary 
now. In the present day, even if you compile 
an article for such works, it is as well to know 
something about the subject. 

It is inevitable that all things get out of 
date ; but if any one wishes to see how 

uickly this process takes place let him read 
the article ‘ Libraries’ in the ninth edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

My idea is that the shortest possible state- 
ment should be made of all that is accurately 
known on the subject of each article, and 
then that a list of the books on the subject 
should be added. The difficulty about this 
method is the pay. A long article could be 
written in less time than a short one, and 
there is something to show for the money. 


| Nevertheless, it seems to me that lengthy 


treatises —one, say, on mathematics — are 
quite out of place. 

I should an like to know what would be 
considered a model for a special subject, say 
‘An Encyclopedia of Sport in the literary 
matter 1 mean, not the type; the modern 
type for works of reference appears to me 
now to have got to the extreme possibility 
of ugliness. 

A history of encyclopedias — not only 
English, but foreign—is wanted. 

THOMAs. 

“Cerspititious.”—This word, derived from 
the Latin caspes or cespes, turf, is rare. 
Todd’s ‘Johnson’ quotes its use in Gough, 
“cespititious ramparts,” and the ‘H.E.D.’ 
gives no earlier reference or any later until 
1867. By what is, I presume, a misprint, it 
calls him “T. Gough,” but undoubtedly the 
famous antiquary Richard Gough is meant. 
His enlarged edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
appeared in 1789. But I can quote an earlier 
use of this word in the very first page of the 
second volume of John Wallis’s ‘ Natural 
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History and Antiquities of Northumberland’ 
(1769), where we read :— 

“Hadrian’s [wall] is acknowledged by all the 
learned in antiquity to have been cespititious, or of 
turf, but they differ with respect to Severus’s ; and 
the Roman writers......are not clear enough to decide 
the controversy with precision whether it was of 


turf or stone.” 5 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


GatLtows Birps AND OrnHers.—In_ the 
Penny Pictorial Magazine, 7 July, No. 5, vol. i. 
pp. 237, 238, there is an article on odd nesting 

“The most famous bird in this direction was the 
tomtit that built its nest in Tom Otter’s skull. 
Tom Otter was hung in 1808 at Lincoln, and gib- 
heted in a lane near Saxilby, still called Gibbet 
Lane, where he had murdered his victim. A pair 
of tomtits made their nest in his skull :— 

Ten tongues in one head, 

Nine living and one dead ; 

One flew forth to fetch some bread 

To feed the living and the dead. 
An old lady, who died only a few years ago, could 
remember, when a girl, passing the gibbet on Bra- 
denham Heath, and noticing the nest of a starling 
in the ribs of the skeleton.” 
The latter is identified as that of Watson, 
executed at Lynn, early in the century, for 
wife and child murder, portions of whose 
remains were recently deposited in Norwich 
Museum by Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


BLEEDING IN CuHRIstT CHURCH, 
Dvustin.—In the life of Hugh Curwen, or 
Curen, successively Archbishop of Dublin 
and Bishop of Oxford (died 1568), which 


appears in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, vol. xiii. p. 350, reference is made | 
to the fraud of a bieeding image which the | 
Archbishop is alleged to have detected in | 
Christ Church, Dublin. It may be useful | 
to point out that this story is now believed | 
on good evidence to be a fable—that is to say, 
a forgery perpetrated by Robert Ware, the 
unworthy son of the learned and accurate 
Sir James Ware, the Irish antiquary. The | 
narrative itself is too long to be given here, 
and there is no need therefor, as it may be 
read in Strype and the many modern writers 
who have used the painstaking annalist’s | 
works as a quarry, without being at the 
trouble of examining the evidence on which 
his various statements are based. That he | 
was thoroughly honest is self-evident to the 
careful reader ; but, to quote the words of 
Dr. S. R. Maitland, though we are much 
indebted to Strype 


many manuscripts which he found 
in ol 


collections...... we must receive what he says 


of them and from them with a constant recollec- 
tion that, in his estimation, one old manuscript 
appears to have been about as good as another.”— 
‘Essays on the Reformation,’ p. 60. 

The refutation of this story of a pretended 
miracle, which seems to me conclusive, may 
be seen in the late Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s 
‘ Blunders and Forgeries,’ 1890, p. 229. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their quories, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


RecistEr.—lI shall be grate- 
ful to any correspondents who will give me 
information as to the parentage, birthplace, 
and careers of the following Rugbeians, whose 
names have a certain amount of singularity. 
I give the approximate date of their births : 
Peter Lapthorne (1682), John Gatonby (1696), 
Laughton Gilliver (1701), Zachariah Sedgwick 
(1702), George Weltden (1707), Edward Moun- 
teney (1715), Nicholas Weigall (1717), Thomas 
Pountney (1722), Jonathan Lowndes (1722). 
Answers should be sent direct to 

(Rev.) ARTHUR MICHELL. 

Rugby. 


“ GRIPPER-OWRE-OUILLES.” — In Jamieson’s 
‘Supplement’ the above is said to be a term 
for a midwife in the South Isles of Orkney. 
What is the derivation of oud//es ? 

A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Towton AND Marston Moor.—We have 
heard it attirmed that the battles of Towton, 
1461, and of Marston Moor, 1644, were fought 
on the same ground. Can any one confirm 
or disprove this alleged fact?) N. M. & A. 


Weppincs Bristo: CaTHEpRAL.—The 
first wedding in this cathedral since 1754 
took place on 25 Oct., 1898, when the Rev. 
H. Robeson was married to Mabel, eldest 
daughter of Canon Tetley. I think this 
notice is worthy of a place in‘ N. & Q. The 
question is, Why did they cease that year 
to solemnize weddings in Bristol Cathedral ? 

M.A.Oxon, 


Tue Devit’s Door.—Mullion Church, in 
Western Cornwall, is dedicated to St. Mela- 
nius, a native of Brittany, said to have been 
Bishop of Vannes, and to have died in 
A.D. 530. In the northern wall of this 
ancient edifice, exactly opposite to and facing 
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the entrance by the south-west porch, is 
what is known locally as the Devil’s Door. 
Legends say the name is derived from the 
ancient custom of opening this particular 
door at the time of baptism to alow of a 
speedy retreat of the evil spirit to his 
northern abode of darkness. The font 
itself stands in a central position, exactly 
midway between the two approaches. Do 
other Devil’s Doors exist? Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


PEERLESS Poot. (See 9 S. iii. 103.)—In 
1755 William Kemp, a jeweller, owned this 
“ pleasure bath, with three several messuages 
and tenements with garden,” &c., and by his 
will, proved 1755 (P.C.C. Glazier, 339), he 
left the residue of his lease thereof (held 
from St. Bartholomew's Hospital) to his 
wife and sons, and directed that John Wilson, 
who had been a waiter at the bath many 
years, should be retained in that capacity 
and his wages increased. Has an illustration 
of this bath and pleasure gardens appeared ? 
Any particulars will oblige. 

Frep. Hrrentn-Kemp. 


Morro Porrery.— During the last few 
years the homely Allervale pottery has 


en a good deal patronized as a holiday 
souvenir by visitors to South Devonshire, | 
the quaint mottoes displayed upon some of | 
the vessels enhancing their attractiveness. | 
Am I doing the manufacturers who cater for | 
the love of the “old-fashioned ” an injustice | 
by suspecting that some of these venerable- | 
looking mottoes are the devices of modern 
rimesters? Here is a sample of verses | 
displayed in uncouth characters upon an 
Allervale mug I lately bought in Teign- 
mouth :— 
Do not hurry 
Do not flurry 
Nothing good is 
got by worry 
1676. 
Am I mistaken in thinking that this is not 
mid-seventeenth-century English? It may 
be suggested that the date refers to the 


shape and decoration of the mug, and not to 
the verses. But, if so, why place the 1676 
immediately below the lines, unless “with 
intent to deceive”? Sham antiquities are 
mischievous, and should be exposed. I shall 
be glad to find | am wrong in my suspicion. 
lenny ATTWELL. 


Barnes. 


| 

BrptioGRAPHY OF Books ON LONDON AND) 
its Environs. — Frequent inquiries con- 
cerning books on the various districts of 
London lead me to think the compilation of 


a bibliography of books relating to the sub- 
ject to a want that should be supplied. 

shall be glad, therefore, to know (1) 
whether any bibliography already exists ; 
(2) if not, whether anything can be done in 
these columns by way of an attempt towards 


what, I think, is a desideratum. 
C. P. Hate. 


Forp Famity or Bactor AND oF EMBER 
Court.—I find on the coat of arms belonging 
to Ford of Ember Court a greyhound 
courant sable, and on the coat of arms of 
Ford of Bagtor (bench-end East Budleigh) a 
greyhound current in chief, an owl in base. 
Can any of your readers inform me whether 
these two families were originally related or 
not? If so, in what generation? The Fords 
of Bagtor, as represented by Sir Henry Ford, 
of Nutwell, are extinct; but I read of a 
younger branch who continued the line at 
Totnes and Ashburton. Are there any_de- 
scendants of this branch ? K. Sr. C. F. 


Sr. Gosret.—I shall feel much obliged 
for any references to the cult of, and legends 
connected with, St. Gobinet, the patron 
saint of Ballyvourney, co. Cork. 

W. Crooke. 


Houenswancau.—What was the origin of 
the name of Hohenswangau, in Germany ! 
The ancient counts of this town bore three 
swans on their shield. Crest, on a Grecian (?) 
helmet, a swan. Had Swane of Denmark 
any connexion with this locality ? 

7. 

Nicopemus’s Seat.—In the Daily News of 
28 June last were some interesting paragraphs 
concerning Wesley’s Chapel in the City Road, 
which has just (7 July) been reopened. In 
one of these paragraphs it was stated that 
just within the entrance to the chapel there 
was an open space without seats, where 

ople stood during the whole of the service. 
Such spaces at the entrances to chapels, or 
corners near the entrances, so the writer 
went on to say, were common in Wesley’s 
days, and were for the encouragement of the 
outcast poor, who might be tempted to drop 
into the chapel and stand, or, in the case of 
the corners, sit there, away from the superior 
people, and were known by the significant 
name of “Nicodemus’s seat.” Was this a 
generic name, or special to Wesley’s Chapel! 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


“SIX-SHILLING BEER.”--In his preface to 
‘Pomona’ Evelyn waxes eloquent in praise 
of cider, “especially if it be of the genuine 
Irchin-field -strake,” and (ed. 1729, p. 51) 
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looks forward to the time “ when for ordinary 
drink, our citizens and honest countrymen 
shall come to drink it moderately diluted (as 
they now do six-shilling beer in London and 
other places)” ; and he prophesies that “they 
will find it marvellously conduce to health,” 
adding that “labouring people, where it is so 
drank, affirm that they are more strengthen’d 
for hard work by such cider, than by the very 
best beer.” On this two questions arise. What 
beverage of the present day corresponds to 
six-shilling beer? Is it anywhere the usual 
practice to drink watered beer? I mean, 
naturally, watered by the drinker ; watering 
by other persons is occasionally heard of in 
police courts. Rost. J. Warrwz. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


“A REEL IN A BOTTLE.”—- 

“Upon the whole he [the Baron] looked not 
unlike that ingenious puzzle called ‘a reel in a 
bottle,’ the marvel of children (and of some grown 
people too, myself for one), who can neither com- 
prehend the mystery how it has got in, or how it is 
to be taken out ?”—* Waverley,’ chap. lxv. 

Is this puzzle, or toy, still known ; and what 
is the explanation of the mystery ? 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE ALMANAC.—A 
learned writer in the July number of the 
Month, on ‘ Prophecies of Future Popes,’ says, 
by way of illustrating one part of his argu- 
ment, that 
“Oliver Cromwell......caused the political events 
which he intended to bring about to be inserted in 
the almanac beforehand, and the astrologers he 
employed for the purpose acquired, in consequence, 
a very considerable reputation.” 

Is there any contemporary authority for this 
statement ; or ought we to regard it as one of 
those vain imaginations which flourished so 
luxuriantly after the Restoration ? 

ASTARTE. 


“THE SEAL OF THE MORNING.”—The dis 
cussion upon the phrase “to pass the time 
of day” reminds me of a somewhat similar 
expression used by an old servant, who came, 
I believe, from Norfolk. Having reason to 
doubt the honesty of some workmen who 
were making some repairs in my house, [ 
asked her what she knew-of them, and she 
replied that she had hardly even spoken to 
them “except just to give them the seal 
of the morning.” Can any of your readers 
explain the origin or meaning of this ex- 
pression ? H. A. Hansen. 


Lecenp.—A venerable clerical friend, a 
man of great erudition, has asked me where 
he can find the original version of a legend 
which he has met with in Bishop Jeremy 


shop—St. Ivo, my friend believes—had a 
vision of a celestial figure, bearing in one 
hand a vessel of fire, and in the other a 
vessel of water. In reply to a question, the 
being—sometimes male, sometimes female— 
said that he had come to quench hell and to 
burn up paradise. The moral is that God’s 
will should be done for His sake, without 
hope of reward or fear of punishment. As I 
am anxious to assist my friend if possible, 
[ shall be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who can indicate the source of this 
legend. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

rixton Hill. 


a works and elsewhere. A certain 
bish 


Newcomspe or Letr.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information relating to the 
descendants, if there are any, of John New- 
combe, of Leir, co. Leicester, clerk, and his 
wife Gulielma Maria Frances, daughter of 
Charles Fell, an officer in the army (died 1748, 
aged fifty-five years, buried in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster), and his wife Gulielma 
Maria (died 1740, aged forty-two years, buried 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster), grand-daugh- 
ter of William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Newcombe was only surviving sister 
and heiress of her brother, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Edward Fell, the last representative in the 
male line of Thomas Fell (commonly called 
Judge Fell), Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, &c., of Swarthmoor Hall, co. Lance. 
(died 1658). Lieut.-Col. Fell entered a i- 
gree at the College of Arms 1772. There, 
and in his will (proved 1787), Mrs. Newcombe 
is mentioned as a widow with five children, 
viz., Gulielma Maria Newcombe, unmarried ; 
Susanna Margaretta, wife of Richard Cromp- 
ton, gent.; Philadelphia, wife of Thomas 
Brookholding, of the city of Worcester ; John 
Springett Newcombe, aged eighteen, un- 
married ; and William Hawkins Newcombe, 
aged eleven, unmarried. I wish particularly 
to know whether, if there are any descendants 
of this family, they have any portraits or 
other relics of their ancestor y oles Fell and 
his wife Margaret (née Askew), who married 
as her second husband George Fox, founder 
of the Society of Friends. EK. C. A. 


“Tne Inrant’s Liprary.”—I should be 
glad of any information respecting “the 
date of publication of “The Infant’s 
Library,” issued in twenty-four volumes, and 
printed and sold, according to the frontis- 

iece, by John Marshall, of No. 4, Aldermary 
Yhurch Yard, London, but bearing no date. 
Each booklet is about 14in. by 2in. in size, 
and is illustrated with woodcuts. That the 
series must be contemporary at least with the 
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early years of the century is known from the 

length of time it has been in the hands of its 

present possessor. DonaLp WILson. 
393, Beverley Road, Hull. 


Appey aT Arey, Biackrop, Lanca- 
SHIRE.—The Wigan Examiner of 19 July 
contains a short history of Arley Hall, in 
which the following statement appears :— 

“Arley Hall occupies the site of an old abbey, 
and in very early times must have been of very 
great importance, as the estate was confiscated by 
King Henry I., but restored to the owners by King 
John in the [thirteenth] century.” 

Is there any foundation for the statement 
that an abbey ever existed in that neigh- 
bourhood, at that period or at any other 
time? Vanax. 


RusstaN WEATHER-LORE: CHANTICLEER 
BRINGS Rary.— Whilst the north of Russia 
is suffering from bitter cold, and the port 
of Archangel on 1/13 June is still blocked 
by ice, many of the southern governments 
are oppressed by unusual drought. At the 
village of Tzarevo-Dar’, Khersonsk district 
and government, it appears, according to the 
Youg newspaper, that the most ancient art 
of conjuring up rain-clouds still exists :— 

** For some days past the local peasants have been 
— to get the cocks to bring rain-clouds. To 
effect this they proceed as follows: They seize on 
the cocks and pull out any broken tail-feathers, 
then they duck the birds in cold water and let them 
oe watching thereupon for the advent of rain. 

ut, as no rain has appeared, they grumble at the 
peasants in the neighbouring villages, saying that if 
they had served the cocks in the above way, rain 
would have fallen long ago. The best time for 
operating on the cocks is when they begin to crow 
and flap their wings at dawn of day, as they are 
easier to deal with on an empty stomach.” Palen 
burgskit Listok, 30 May/11 June. 

Can any connexion be established between 

the above superstition and the custom of 

placing weathercocks on the tops of houses, 

&c.? Chanticleer is a very usual ornament 

on the wood-carvings which adorn Russian 

villas, gateways, salt-cellars, &c. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


AUTHORS OF Quotations WANTED.— 
Not as ours the books of old, 
Things that steam can stamp and fold ; 
Not as ours the books of yore, 
Rows of type and nothing more. 
“Raphael paints wisdom; Handel sings it ; 
Phidias carves it ; Shakespeare writes it,” &c. 
From lower to higher, from simple to complete, 
Phis is the pathway of the Eternal feet : 
From earth to lichen, herb to flowering tree, 
From cell to creeping worm, from man to what 
shall be. 


Beglics. 


THE PLACE-NAME OXFORD. 
(9 S. iii. 44, 309, 389 ; iv. 70.) 

I po not point to the name Eoccen-ford 
as a name of Eadred’s time, but as a name 
of Ceadwalla’s time recited in the charter 
of Eadred. In Eadred’s time the recognized 
boundaries of the Abbot of Abingdon’s land 
near Oxford must have been the same 
as those mentioned in Eadwig’s charter, 
which start from Suthanford, and that 
place can be no other than the south ford 
of Oxford, where the Grandpont of later 
centuries was, and Folly Bridge now is. It 
was there that the Abbot of Abingdon held 
his court from time immemorial. We know 
that Anglo-Saxon courts were commonly held 
at suitable places on or near boundaries such 
as this, mad to maintain boundaries was an 
important function of such courts. In the 
tenth century the holding of the abbot’s 
court at Suthanford had probably become 
an established custom, and so the bounds of 
the abbey lands are naturally mentioned in 
Eadwig’s time as starting hom the place 
where the court met, and from which, when 
~ took place, their perambulation would 
egin. 

he boundaries of Ceadwalla mentioned in 
Eadred’s charter are recited after what looks 
like an inspeximus of his grant or charter, 
which, or a copy of which, must have been in 
existence, so far as the boundaries are con- 
cerned, in Eadred’s time. Otherwise how 
could he have known them? This recited 
copy of Ceadwalla’s grant contains internal 
evidence that it is aie than Eadred’s time, 
and also internal evidence that it is no 
forgery. 

Mr. STEVENSON says that Eadwig’s bound- 
aries went from the Thames past Eccenes 
gerstun. Certainly they did, and along the 
ditch to “eoccen,” the Oxeney of the 
thirteenth - century Oxford record I have 
quoted, ¢.¢., Osney ; and after foing along the 
north of West Osney, “long Eoccenes,” they 
reached the “ abbodes dic,” the “abbes dic” 
of Ceadwalla’s grant. This abbey ditch I 
identify as a boundary ditch going north- 
ward from near Osney Bridge, being part of 
the boundary line of the hundred ot Hormer, 
of which the Abbot of Abingdon was the 
lord. This is not an imaginary line, but a 
boundary recognized beyond the memory of 
man. It probably was the same, in part a‘ 
least, as the shire ditch near Binsey (J. Parker, 
‘The Early History of Oxford,’ pp. 105-6). 


Lucts. 


I quote boundaries from a grant of Cead- 
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round the fork-shaped island whose channels 
charter of Eadred. Mr. STEVENSON quotes | formed “ geafling lace,” so as to include the 


boundaries from charters of Eadwig about | island, we must go “with the streame” back 
aD. 952-6. Are we to suppose that ve | wall into the Thames. This is what Cead- 


walla, not later than a.D. 689, recited in a 


settlement of the country near Oxford made|walla’s grant says has to be done, and 
no progress during these 270 years? If I | further, on reaching the Thames, it says “up 
quoted a land boundary, say of the State of | be streame” again, and on into “occenes 
Massachusetts, in the year 1626, could its ae dic” (¢.¢., the ditch west of the former 
authenticity be upset by later boundary | West Osney mead), and so on round to 
marks and other later names of a land | “Eoccen forda,” where Osney Bridge now is. 


boundary relating to the same land, or part 
of it, in the year 1896? 
parallel ; colonization would have been going 
on for the same length of time in both cases. 
The natural features of the country only, 
such as rivers, islands, streams, &c., could not 
materially have changed, except by artificial 
improvements here and there; everything 


else would have been much more likely to | 


have changed by the settlement of the 
country. 
As regards the words “mid streame,” é<., 


with the stream, in the boundaries of Cead- 
walla’s grant, they occur where they might 
be expected to occur. It is not possible to 
define a boundary in going up a river (such 
asin this case from Sandford-on-Thames to 
Osney), which boundary has to diverge here 
and there up a branch stream to include a 
river island, without going down, or with 
the stream, after turning round the upper 
part of the island. This is exactly + 
Ceadwalla’s bounds tell us has to be done. 
The line goes up the old outlet of the 
Cherwell on the south-east, and we are then 
told to turn and go with the stream along the 
other old outlet down into the Thames, so as 
to include “micclanige on cearewyllan,” the 
Astones Eyot of later centuries, a part of the 
Berkshire Hundred of Hormer, which actually 
belonged to the Abbot of Abingdon from a 
time beyond the memory of man. 

The words used in passing the island 
express the idea of winding round by going 
with the stream down again into the Thames, 
after which the same word, conveying the 
idea of winding round, is used again, and we 
are, of course, then told to go “up be streame ” 


The cases are 


By following Ceadwalla’s instructions we 
cannot get anywhere else. His bounds do 
not anywhere tell us to go “ with the stream 
of the Thames.” Wherever the Thames is 
|mentioned he tells us to go forwards, up by 
| the stream, forwards again, and lastly up by 
the stream again. We go with the stream 
only in rounding the islands into the Thames 
again. 

Mr. STEVENSON has not refuted my 
evidence, but has raised side issues from 
other and later boundaries which it is not 
necessary to discuss. There is but one river 
Cherwell, the “cearewyllan,” as named in 
Ceadwalla’s grant (‘Cart. Sax.,’ edited by De 
Gray Birch, iii. 68), and there never was but 
one, 

The boundary line from Sandford-on- 
| Thames to Osney Bridge (Eoccenforda) still 
agrees with the existing natural features, 
'and Ceadwalla tells us to go forwards with 
‘the stream, up by the stream, forwards 
again, with the stream again, and up by the 
stream again, which is the last instruction of 
'the kind given, where Nature makes the 
'variation “with stream” or “up stream” 
necessary. Eoccenford is therefore the 
oldest form of the place-name Oxford, and 
this name has nothing to do with a ford of 
‘oxen. 

It is astonishing to find that this river 
| boundary from Sandford-on-Thames to Osney 
| Bridge, which is so interesting to Oxford 
archeology, has been so long misunderstood. 

T. W. SHore. 


| 105, Ritherdon Road, S.W. 


| Heracpic (9 §. iv. 68).—I venture to sug- 


and into “ bacgan broc” (the “ Backer lake,” | gest that your correspondent should refer to 
on the south of medieval Oxford). It is |“ White, of Ireland” (there are several Irish 
along this brook that the old boundary | families of the name), in Burke’s ‘Armory,’ 
between the abbot’s land and the Liberty of | and perhaps especially to that branch of 
the City of Oxford actually ran, from the | White of co. Clare which settled in Spain— 


time unto which the memory of man does 
not reach. After passing several lost bounds 
which I have already referred to, we are 
told to go along reer Be brook, as the well- 
known line of the city and abbot’s bounds 
did, and again out into the Thames as it did, 


to a member of which, Patrick White, of 
| Benicarloe, this coat of arms was allowed in 
11776 by Hawkins, Ulster King of Arms, 
together with an unusually long Latin 
motto, similar in style to that given in the 
uery. Papworth gives the names of no fewer 


and we are told to go forwards. In going | than twenty-four families which have at 
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some time used these bearings ; but in no 
instance, except the one mentioned above, 
was a similar motto attached. 

J. LONSDALE. 


“How.” (9 S. iv. 49, 93).—I heard this 
word, or its equivalent, used in Essex on the 
borders of Hainault Forest. I was accom- 
panied by a friend observant of such matters, 
and we certainly supposed it began with the 
letter v, as if it were vole or voule. It was 
applied, as your correspondents state, to a 
wooden waterway under a road 

S. ARNorr. 

Ealing. 


Tue Wetsu Jupces iii. 427; iv. 50). 
~-To my reply at the latter reference I would 
add that Stephen Hervey has been mentioned 
as a poet ; but I know of no printed produc- 
tion of his pen other than a translation from 
the original Latin into English verse of the 
ninth ‘Satire’ of Juvenal. He was appointed 
a Welsh judge by Queen Anne (for counties 
Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Anglesey), with a 
fee of 50/. per annum, by patent of 3 June, 1706, 
and is therein described as “of the Middle 
Temple, London, Esq.” After his death his 


relict, Anne, on 14 December, 1708, petitioned | 


Parliament, on behalf of herself and eight 
children by her late husband, for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the sale of some part of 
his estate, for raising money for the better 
performance of his will, by paying his debts 
and making provision for his chik ren, which 
— being referred by the House to 
Justices Powys and Tracy, was by them 
favourably reported on, and the Bill allowed 
to be introduced : the same, with some amend- 
ments, in due course passing into law—the 
— assent being given 21 April, 1709. 
John Hervey, his eldest son, was elected 
M.P. for Reigate, co. Surrey, 16 February, 
1738/9, and for Wallingford, co. Berks, 
15 April, 1754, and 25 March, 1761. His 
patent from King George Il. as a Welsh 
judge (for counties Glamorgan, Brecon, and 

adnor) bears date 4 February 1744/5, and 
describes him as “of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq.,” of 
which he was admitted 2 December, 1742, 


being also of the Middle Temple. This patent | 


was revoked by another of 27 February, 1761, 
by which also the same office was regranted 
to him by the new king. 

As to their arms (given in my previous 
communication on this subject), 1 may state 
that, by reason of “amity ” between Stephen 
Harvey, auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
to Queen Elizabeth and King James L, and 
7 ancestor William Harvey, Clarenceux, 
who was godfather to William Harvey, 


younger son of the said Stephen, that herald 
added to the “ ancient” family coat the canton 
charged with a leopard’s face gules, being 
art of his own coat. It must not, however, 
assumed that Clarenceux Harvey was of 
the same family. W. LR. V 


“Smoak” = To “tTwiG,” To “FIND OUT” 
(9% §. iii. 406; iv. 78).—In Wright’s ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary’ smoke=to find out, to 
discover a secret. Here we have given an 
excerpt from Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorne and Candle 
Light,’ 1620 :— 

“The two freebooters, seeing themselves smoaked, 

told their third brother he seemed to be a gentleman 
and a boone companion ; they prayed him therefore 
to sit downe with silence, and sithence dinner was 
not ready, hee should heare all.” 
The ‘Slang Dictionary’ explains the meaning 
as “to detect, or penetrate an artifice.” From 
this source we learn that the term was 
originally used by London detectives, probably, 
says the compiler with a humorous “dig,” “on 
account of their clouded intellects.” I can 
remember hearing this word in London. 
There used to be a saying, a sort of retort, 
“Put it in your pipe and smoke it,” commonly 
heard in London streets. Presumably this 
has some relation to the word. Am I right? 
It always seemed to me to savour, in its 
application, of an injunction to find out 
something over a quiet pipe. C. P. HAL. 


The employment of this word in the 
sense of “to comprehend” or “ understand ” 
can doubtless be confirmed by many. In my 
schooldays we went one further than Mr. 
Taos. Ratcuirre, and attempted the terrible 
perversion of 7'wiggez-vous? remember 
to have encountered this barbarism in print ; 
but not in a French journal, you may be 
very sure. CLARKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Cocan: Barry: Rocue (9 8. ii. 448 ; iii. 
274).—John of Callan was scarcely the first 
Baron of Offaley. I have always supposed 
Gerald FitzMaurice to have become baron 
in 1205, probably on account of his great 
victory over O'Connor and his six-and-thirty 
thousand kernes. The aunt of this Gerald was 
ancestor of all the Irish Barrys. John, great- 
grandson of the above Gerald, married the 
daughter of Thomas ary and by 
her was father of Maurice; but his second 
wife, Honora O'Connor, was, it is always 
said, the mother of the sons from whom the 
White Knights, the Knights of Glyn, and 
the Knights of Kerry descended. Maurice 
the eldest or only son by the first wife, 
could hardly have Seennaded bile father in the 
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barony if, as is, I think, generally said, he was 
killed by Macarthy More in the same fight 
with his father in 1261. The well-known 
tale of how Maurice’s son Thomas got his 
nickname of Nappagh (the ape) from an ape 
carrying the baby up to the roof when the 
nurses ran out in alarm on the death of his 
father and grandfather seems to support the 
tradition. The baby had an uncle, Maurice, 
half-brother to his father of the same name. 

The Juliana, daughter of Sir John Cogan, 
whom Maurice married, must have been 
daughter of Sir John Cogan, Lord Justice of 
Ireland in 1247, by his second wife, Juliana 
Fitzgerald, who afterwards married John 
de Penrice. By his first wife, Maria, d. and ch. 
of Gerald de Prendegast, he was father of 
John, Lord Cogan, summoned to Parliament 
1295, 1299, 1310. I do not think his grandson 
or two great-grandsons who succeeded were 
ever summoned to Parliament. 

John de Cogan, the Justiciary (was he ever 
a lord in the technical sense ?), might have 
been a son or grandson of Milo. We know 
that Milo was co-grantee of Cork kingdom, 
“regnum de Corch,” in 1177. Hoveden, as 

rinted, calls him Milo de Cogham, but there 
1s no doubt about the man. 

The Justiciary I have held to be son of 
John, son of David, son of Richard Milo’s 
brother, but there is little that I know to 
support either view. 

John, Lord Barry, whose daughter Thomas, 
Lord Offaley, married, was doubtless a far- 
away cousin, descended from Philip de Barri, 
son of William de Barri by Angharad, 
daughter of Gerald of Windsor and sister 
of Maurice Fitzgerald the first (died 1177). 
Angharad’s mother was Nest, daughter of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, King of South Wales. 
Philip’s brother was Giraldus Cambrensis, and 

or his son was with Richard Fitzgilbert 
in the invasion of Ireland, 1170. Certainly 
Philip’s son William was holding in Ireland 
9 John (‘ Rot. Cart.’). Who the first William 
de Barri was does not seem known. His arms 
are said to have been Arg., three bars gemelles 
gu. The Barris of Stanton, Bucks, and by 
1200 of Billing, bore Azure, two lions pass. 
or. They are Barres after. The Gloucester- 
shire Barres holding in Herefordshire seem a 
likely source. 

The John, Lord Roche, whose daughter 
Blanche married John, afterwards Earl of Kil- 
dare, Thomas Nappagh’s son, might seem to 
be the John de la Roche, Baron of Stacpole, 
only he died in 1377, which seems too late, as 
Thomas Nappagh died in 1296. The main line 
died out in co-heirs (Cole’s ‘ Escheats’ seems 
to give seven of them), daughters of Thomas, 


John’s son (?), who died 1386, father of 
seven daughters. Unless the whole thing is 
a mass of wild confusion, I should think the 
John, Lord Roche, was more likely one of the 
branch lines settled in Ireland. David de 
Rupe was “Lordof Fermoy” in 32 Edward IIL, 
as under that title he appointed David de 
Rupe and two others of the name bailiffs of 
-Penally and Maynerbir in Pembrokeshire. 
A William de Rupe, dom. de Rupe, executed 
a deed 4 Edward fit. 

Though Adam de la Roche was of the Pem- 
brokeshire Roche Castle (the one with the 
viper tale like Clifton Folly, yet the family 
name was from Roche in the Vexin (I think). 
Wido de Rupe gave Roche Castle and Veteuil 
Castle to the king in 1107; he had a fee at 
Passay in the Vexin, 1105. s 

The original querist (9"" S. ii. 448) asks 
questions on four different families. I shall 
be happy to write to him direct and give him 
what I know. (Rev.) THos. WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


‘THe THREE SERGEANTS’ (9 8. iii. 108, 374, 
456 ; iv. 17).—It was Thomas, not William, who 

ublished ‘ Recollections of Military Service.’ 
fe not know the name of the publisher: 
first edition, 1845 ; second, 1845 ; third, 1846 ; 
fourth, 1851. O. H. DARLINGTON. 


BrincHaM ArMorIAL (9 §. iii. 48, 355 ; 
iv. 31).—In the collection of ‘ Hebrew Deeds 
of English Jews before 1290’ there are 
eight documents introducing Bingham and 
Bugge families. In 1249 an obligation for a 
debt of two marks, made out in the name of 
Silvester de Bingham, was transferred by 
the creditor, a Jewish widow, to a neighbour, 
Moses, son of Isaac—for a consideration, of 
course. In 1260 Isaac, son of Diaia, on 
being paid his charges, released Silvester’s 
son Norman, and restored him his lands, 
houses, rents, &c., which had been mort- 
gaged. In two deeds relating to the sale of 
property in Nottingham—1257 and 1264— 
Richard Bugge appears as a citizen and 
landowner ; and in four others—all 1261— 
William Bugge follows suit. The Bugges 
were important people in Nottingham. 
Richard’s property is stated to have been 
situated in Wallstrete, St. Peter’s, close to the 
Marais, and next door to the communal 
synagogue with its cellar beneath. 

In the ‘Records of the Borough of 
Nottingham,’ vol. i. p. 429, the following is 
found :— 

“‘Bugge Hall, tenement formerly belonging to 
Hugh Bugge in Frenchgate (p. 116), a.p. 1395, a 
tenement in Frenchgate (in vico Francisco) next 
the tenement formerly belonging to Sir Richard 
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Bingham, which is called Bugge Hall (1294, 
vol. xiii.) from Ralph Bugge, the founder of the 
Bingham family.” 

See also vol. i. p. 117, where the Bugge 
property is clearly defined. 

Ralph Bugge does not appear in the 
Hebrew documents, but frequent allusion is 
made to the Marais, French Street, and the 
adjoining locality. M. D. Davis. 


Str Scort (9* §. iii. 346, 434 ; iv. 31). 
—TI am obliged to Dr. Spence for his wish to set 
me right ; but if he will look more closely into 
the matter, I think he will see that the mis- 
conception, if any, is rather on his own part. 

In the first place, he assumes that I did not 
consult ‘ Iliad,’ viii. 192. But it was the very 
fact that [ did consult it that justified my 
inability to see the point of the reference. 

Secondly, Dr. SPENCE appears to explain 
the alleged mistake in the epigram by saying 
that viv appears there as dov. This seems 
to be a misapprehension. 

Homer says of Nestor’s shield, rijs viv xAéos 
ovpavov ike, “whose renown now reaches 
heaven.” The epigram says of “the Great 
Unknown,” dov xAé€os ovpaviv ike. Here the 
masculine relative form éov is properly sub- 
stituted for the feminine r)s in Homer, and 
viv is then necessarily dropped, to preserve 
the metre; even ot viv would not have 
scanned. So far, therefore, there is no appa- 
rent mistake. 

Dr. SPENCE does not appear to have noticed 
that the real nature of the mistake is stated 
in a second editorial note appended to mine 
at 9" 8. iii. 434. The writer of that note says 
“ ovpavdv is not given by Bates in his version.” 
I take this to mean that the MS. furnished 
by Mr. Brestar having this omission, the 
missing word was supplied by the Editor of 
‘N. & Q. from Homer's line. And if the 
wording in the first appended note, 9 S. iii. 
346, had been “ has enabled us to correct,” &c., 
instead of “enables us,” &c., my remark about 
‘ Tliad,’ viii. 192, would have been superfluous. 
But, with the present tense, I naturally sup- 
posed the words “an obvious mistake in the 
second line” to refer to the line as there 
peated ; and it is evident that Dr. Spence 
1imself was under the same impression. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


| distance ?”—Rev. R 
| 17 July, 1839. 


Moore died, on 4 Sept., 1865, she bequeathed 
all the little she had to leave to her nephew 
Charles Murray, son of the Scotch actor of 
that name. Mr. Murray died, leaving a widow 
and two daughters. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Carter Hall obtained possession of various 
relics of the t, presented to them by Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Murray. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Hall makes mention of any portrait or 
engraving of the wife of the poet. See “A 
Book of Memories | of | Great Men and 
Women of the Age | From Personal Acquaint- 
ance. | By 8.C. Fiall, F.S.A. | Second Edition, 
1877.” F. E. MANLey. 
Stoke Newington. 


If your correspondent will refer to my 
reply to his previous inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 
S. viii. 488; xi. 95, he will find I corrected 
an error to which he still adheres. Mrs. 
Moore died in September, 1865, not 1867. See 
the obituary notices in the Atheneum, 1865, 
pp. 372, 414. EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Amen Court (9 S. iv. 27), known in 
former days as Amen Corner,* originally con- 
sisted of three houses and some stables 
(which last have been removed). Many inter- 
esting tenants connected with the Cathedral 
occupied these houses—e. g., the Rev. Sydney 
Smith; the Rev. Richard Harris Barham 
(author of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’); the Rev. 
Mr. Tait, vicar of Edmonton ; the Rev. William 
John Hall (editor of ‘ The Mitre Hymn-book,’ 
so called from the decoration on the cover) ; 
Dr. Thomas Dale, himself the author of 
several hymns; Dr. Sparrow SIMPSON, 
valued contributor to ‘N. & Q.’; and others : 

** What do you think of Mr. Sydney Smith having 
offered me his residentiary house to live in, together 
with a garden at the back, which, if not so large as 
the one you have been no doubt running about all 
day in, is yet magnificent for London, containing 
three polyanthus roots, a real tree, a brown box 
border, a snuff-coloured jessamine, a shrub which is 
either a dwarf acacia or an overgrown gooseberry 


| bush, eight broken bottles, and a tortoiseshell tom- 


cat asleep in the sunniest corner ; ‘the whole,’ as 
George Robins would say, * capable of the greatest 
improvement’; with a varied and extensive pro- 
spect of the back of ‘The Oxford Arms,’ and a fine 

anging Wood (the New Drop at Newgate) in the 
H. Barham to his daughter, 


R. B. 


Tue Wire or THomas Moore S. iv. 49). | _ AN ARcH#oLocIcAL Rarity (95. iv. 69).— 
—On the death of Thomas Moore, Mrs.|Is not the archzological rarity descri 
Moore collected her husband’s books and 
ave them and his Irish harp to the Royal 
rish Academy, on condition that a room 
should be appropriated to them, then and | 
always. 


That has been done. When Mrs. 


by A. M. a cabalistic token or amulet, like 


* Amen Lane in Stow and ‘Strype, taking its 
name, like Pater Noster Row, Ave Maria Lane, 
and Creed Lane, from the text illuminators living 


| near the Cathedral. 
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those which still survive on horse gear, for 
the adornment of the head and chest of the 
modern cart-horse, and en, designed 
to be protective from the evil eye—in short, a 
Roman phalera ? Among the gipsies a token 
which brings good luck to the bearer of it 
represents roughly a serpent, the evil principle 
in gipsy mythology, which encloses the moon 
ro stars, symbolical of the world lying 
in evil. This the Romoi employ upon the 
plates of their horses’ harness as a safeguard 
against being eye-bitten. And would not the 
white coating of which evidence exists 
indicate the religious use to which the object 
had been put? J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


GRADUATES OF ScoTTisH UNIVERSITIES (7 
S. vii. 388, 454, 493; ix. 435).—See an article 
by Mr. R. S. Rait in the English Historical 
ee for July, pp. 593-4. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 


“IMPERIUM IN IMPERIO ” S, iv. 69).—The 
Stanford dictionary’s earliest quotation 
for this is dated 1752: “If he will not...... 
admit their ¢mperium inimperio......it becomes 
meritorious not only to resist, but to depose 
him” (Lord Chesterfield, ‘ Lett..’ II. xlviii., 
1774, 206). Is this one of Chesterfield’s 
coinages of modern Latin, or does it exist, 
e.g, in Harrington’s ‘Oceana’ or Algernon 
Sidney ? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


MARRIAGES OF PERSONS ALREADY MARRIED 
to Orner (9" iv. 9, 72).—Here is an 
instance from our parish registers :— 

“George Wyatt, of Lyss, and Elizabeth Lavey, 
26 March, 1792.” 

To this is appended a note, in the same hand- 
writing :——. 

“It having appeared after 26 March that Geo. 
Wyatt had not attained the age of twenty-one years 
by two days, the officers of the parish of Preston 
Candover, where he had gained a settlement, and 
to which he was removed, objected to the marriage, 
and the ceremony was therefore performed again at 
the request of the said Geo. Wyatt and Eliz. Lavey 
on 4 April, 1792, by me D. B. Thain, curate.” 

C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence. 


At Edinburgh :— 

“ Aug. 28, 1811. Percy Bysshe Shelley, farmer, 
Sussex, and Miss Harriet Westbrook, St. Andrew 
Church Parish, daughter of Mr. John Westbrook, 
London.” 

Remarried in London, March, 1814. 
Ep. BELBEN. 


Brack IMAGES OF THE Maponna (9" ii. 
367, 397, 449, 475, 537 ; iii. 190, 376, 452; iv. 7). 
~—In the parish church of Pierrefitte, near 


St. Savin, Hautes Pyrénées, on the road to the 
cirque of Gavarnie, where one sees what is 
said to be the highest waterfall in the world 
(a mere thread of water descending perpen- 
dicularly from over 1,000 feet), there is a 
very ancient font, circular in plan. Beneath 
the bowl are two figures, who stand upon the 
base, back to back, resting against a central 
pillar. These crudely ee statues are 
shown dressed in armless white cassocks 
tied in at the waist by triple black cords, 
fastened in front in a sort of true-lover'’s-knot 
fashion. They wear shoes; their hands are 
raised above their heads, and thus, Atlas 
fashion, they seem to be holding up the font 
bowl. The arms, head, and all parts of the 
body in sight are of polished black marble. 
Whether the pair represent cs or sing- 
ing boys is not patent; probably they are 
intended for the latter. That they are not 
ideal angels is evident from the total absence 
of wings. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


A correspondent of the Guardian, 12 July, 
in an article on ‘Free Health Resorts in 
the Valleys of Piedmont,’ notes that there are 
black images at Gragliaand Oropa. He says 
of the frequenters of the shrines :— 

“*They are ina completely uncritical stage. The 
question, for example, is discussed in the little 
books they use as to why the image is black. These 
are the reasons given. First, St. Luke painted her 
black to show that the words in the Song of Solo- 
mon (i. 5), ‘I am black but comely,’ refer to the 
Virgin, ‘more likely still because long grief and 
suffering had given her a dark and bronzed com- 
plexion, or ‘more probably because it was the will 
of God and of herself that she should be so painted, 
and against the will of Giod there is no arguing. 
Some say,’ it is added, ‘that St. Luke carved the 
figure and another painted it in later ages; but who 
would dare touch the work of St. Luke?’” 


Such exoteric reasons as I offered to account 
for the blackness (9 S. ii. 450) are deemed 
worthy of mention in the case of the Holy 
Face of Lucca. I have before me Canon 
Almerico Guerra’s ‘ Notizie Storiche del Volto 
Santo di Lucca,’ and read (p. 29) :— 

** Tl colore della faccia di questo Simulacro, come 
yure delle mani, é piuttosto oscuro ; il che si attri- 

uisce alla natura det legno, per cagione della grande 

antichita, e pitt ai lumi, che ardendo in luogo ris- 
tretto, qual é la cappella del Volto Santo, doverono 
naturalmente annerire alquanto la s. Etfigie. 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


Referring to my note lately sent, I may 
say that my little daughter, who, like her 
mother, is of the Russian orthodox faith, has 
brought me the enclosed chromo-lithograph 
of the Smolensk Mother of God, confirming 


my remark, But she has also handed me the 
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enclosed very dark-tinted chromo-lithograph 
of the Tikhvinsky Madonna, which shows 
that there is no fixed rule. H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 
[We are much obliged for her chromo-lithographs 
of the Madonna and Child, in one of which both 
figures are all but black.] 


Cuute AND MitpmMay Famities (9 §. iii. 
488; iv. 74).—Further interesting matter 
has come to hand about this Mrs. Mildmay. 
She was, as I said, the daughter of Halliday 
Mildmay, of Shawford, Hants (grandson of 
Sir Henry Mildmay, the regicide), and was 
married when a mere child, 20 August, 1706, 
at Twyford, Hants, to her cousin Humphrey 
Mildmay, who himself was only fourteen. 

The following extract from ‘Genealogical 
Memoranda of the Mildmay Family’ is in- 
teresting :— 

‘There is a tradition that the family having 
determined on the marriage of Letitia, heiress of 
Holiday [Halliday] Mildmay, with one of her 
cousins, Carew or Humphrey, they were brought 
to her while yet a child to choose one of them, the 
one whom they wished her to choose—Humphrey— 
being dressed in very fine clothes, and that she 
accordingly chose him. It is also stated that one 
or both were sent to school after the marriage. 
Their first child was not born for upwards of six 
years. 

The exact age of Letitia at the time of her 
marriage is not stated, but as I find from 
Foster's ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ that her father, 
Halliday Mildmay, matriculated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, 22 May, 1690, aged jifteen 
years, she is hardly likely to have been 
more than twelve. I wonder if there are 
any other cases of such young marriages 
known. 

Sir Henry Mildmay, I may mention, though 
very commonly called a “ regicide ” (his life is 
found in Noble’s ‘Lives of the Regicides’), 
never signed the king’s death warrant, and I 
believe withdrew early in the trial. C. H. 


EXxpuLsions From Oxrorp (9 iii. 307, 
393 ; iv. 34).—-The fullest account (as I take 
it) of the expulsion from Oxford of the six 
students is to be found in ‘ Pietas Oxoniensis.’ 
I suppose the work is too well known to re- 
quire the title to be quoted in ertenso. This 
(with the other pamphlets generally bound 
up with it) gives a full account of the rise of 
Methodism in the University of Oxford. A 
copy of this old work, in my possession, is at 
the service of any curious investigator. 

THomas AULD. 

Belfast. 


A Retic or Napoteon (9 §. iii. 3, 75, 175, 
254, 373, 438 ; iv. 72).—Absence from England 
has prevented me from following the replies 


[9 S. IV. Ave. 12, 99. 


on this subject. If, therefore, I am merel 
repeating what has been already mentioned, 
I hope to be forgiven. Mr. Harry Hens, at 
the last reference, says that the editor of the 
St. Helena Guardian “ never heard of a cast 
being taken of the great Emperor’s face after 
death.” Indeed! That is passing strange. 
Was there not a Dr. Antommarchi (or some 
such name), mentioned by Forsyth and others, 
who took a very successful cast ?—which cast 
my friend the learned Dr. E. Peschel, Director 
of the Kérner Museum at Dresden, would 
show to your correspondent with pleasure. 

Ricuarp EpGcuMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. 


Pror. RAMSAY AND THE DATE OF THE 
Nativity (9 §. iv. 82).—I protest against 
Mr. Lynn’s attempt to reopen a question 
(under a different title) which was by the 
Editor’s dictum closed. It seems to me to be 
infra dignitatem for Mr. Lynn, under the 
circumstances, to repeat to-day what he 
said nearly four years ago, under the title 
‘The Date of the First Easter,’ which, I 
submit, was refuted by myself, and which 
occupied columns in ‘N. & Q.’ The above 
heading is misleading in so far as the 
date of Christ’s birth, &c., has been ex- 
haustively treated in these pages under the 
proper headings, and yet no reference is 
made thereto, although no one can be more 
familiar with them than Mr. Lynn. I confess 
I do not consider the note under observation 
need be commented upon further than to 
refer readers interested to 8" S. v. 291 ; viii. 
465 ; ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356 ; xii. 336, 393, 
495 ; 95.1. 5, 174, unless it be to say nothing 
of any moment has been produced to over- 
throw B.c. 3 as the true date of Christ's 
birth. Atrrep C, Jonas. 


There is not the least occasion for intro- 
ducing a conjunction of planets, which Magi 
must have knownand predicted often. Balaam 
had predicted a star at the time the chief 
Israelite conqueror would come ; and Daniel, 
when head of the Magi, predicted his being 
“eut off” after seventy weeks of years, 
about sixty-five of which were now expired. 
A new star (or comet) alone could suggest 
their long pilgrimage. This had ceased to be 
visible ere they reached Jerusalem. Herod 
had to ask them when it had appeared. They 
were then directed to Bethlehem, and on their 
road, by night or morning twilight, probably 
near Rachel's tomb, they rejoiced to see again, 
as they supposed, the same strange star, over 
the houses of Bethlehem, and even the house 
sought. Two phenomena, more than a year 


apart, are required, and we have Chinese 
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records of two. In G. F. Chambers’s ‘ As- 
tronomy’ the second list of Chinese comets 
gives their dates, in B.c. 5 and 4, as his- 
torians count; but astronomers call them 
g.c. 4 and 3, the last two years of Herod. 

E. L. GarBerr. 


Ancio-Saxon Speecu (9 8. iv. 45, 94).-— 
Pror. SKEAT’s penny-a-liner, who talks of the 
“Anglo-Saxon expletive ” d—n, reminds me 
of a more elaborate perversion, which is pro- 
bably still a standing joke on the Western 
Circuit. A former leader of that circuit (now 
long deceased), denouncing to the jury the 
conduct of a hostile witness in relation to a 
matter connected with the case, concluded by 
remarking : “My learned friend may try to 
gloss over this incident ; but I describe it, in 
plain, downright Anglo-Saxon words, as a 
nefarious transaction.” ©. C. M. 


In 1250 certain London Jews were called 
upon to value the property left by Jacob 
Crespin, who owned land and houses in Chepe. 
The estimate is made outin Hebrew. Mention 
is made of a stone house in St. Michael, not 
Wudestrete, but ’Oodstrete. 

M. D. Davis. 


ScARLET IN THE Huntina (9 
iy. 48, 96).— There is a fifteenth - century 
miniature, No. 7,231 47s, in the National 
Library, Paris, ‘La Chasse des Dames,’ which 
shows the costume of the principal lady and 
the housings of her five horses to have been 
scarlet. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


“Terr# Frurus”(9"" §. iii. 207).—The above 
was the title of a series of fifty satirical 
essays, of which the first is dated 11 January, 
1721, and the last 6 July same year. They 
were subsequently reprinted in a collected 
form, with a frontispiece by W. Hogarth, 
under the title ‘Terrx-Filius; or, the Secret 
History of the University of Oxford, in 
several Essays, &c., by N. Ambhurst, of 
St. John’s College. One edition was pub- 
lished in 1726, and the third is dated 1754. 

The following extracts from the first num- 
ber will explain the origin of the adoption of 
the title :—- 

“Tt has, till of late, been a custom, from time 
immemorial, for one of our family to mount the 
Rostrum at Oxford at certain seasons, and divert 
an innumerable crowd of spectators, who flock’d 
thither to hear him from ali parts, with a merry 
oration in the Fescennine manner, interspersed 
with secret history, raillery and sarcasm, as the 
occasions of the times supply’d him with matter. 

....To put therefore an entire stop to this dangerous 
practise of exposing the dons to derision and <e- 
testation, it hath been thought expedient for the 
safety of their reputations, to have no public act 
at all for some years: and when they have to have 


no Terre-Filius; by this means obliging me to 
silence, when there is most occasion for me to open 
my mouth...... I am come up to town, being no 
longer able to contain myself, and have taken 
lodgings at a printer's, in order to retail my obser- 
vations out to the world in a weekly half sheet,” &c. 


C. 8. Harris. 


In Annandale’s ‘Imp. Dict.’ the phrase is 
thus explained :— 

_“ Lat., son of the earth. 1. A humorous designa- 
tion of a person of obscure birth or_low origin. 
2. In former times, a scholar at the University of 
Oxford, appointed to make jesting satirical speeches, 
and who often indulged in considerable license in 
his treatment of the authorities of the University.” 

Young, in the eighth book of his ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ forms an adjective out of the 
phrase :— 

Men of the world, the /erre-jilial breed, 
without, however, any apparent recognition 
of the usage mentioned above. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 


See the ‘D.N.B.,’ s.v. ‘Amhurst.’ The book 
so named is not at all rare. The word still 
lingers on in Oxford, or did twenty years 
ago, for I remember a lodging-house servant 
| speaking of some rather noisy undergraduate 
|as “a terry fi”—doubtless in ignorance of the 
derivation. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Atterbury (9° iv. 68).—The story is 

rfectly true. It is told by Dr. Will. King 
in his ‘ Aneedotes of his own Times’ (Lond., 
1818, PP. 7-9), as an occurrence at a dinner 
given by the Duke of Ormond at Rich- 
mond in 1715, at which King was present. 
The bishop’s answer, however, was not to a 
“voung officer,” but toSir William Wyndham, 
who raised a general laugh by repeating the 
prayer in jocular discourse as the shortest 
prayer he had ever heard, and as being the 
prayer of a common soldier before the battle 
of Blenheim. Atterbury’s gentle, but digni- 
fied and seasonable reproof, which “ was im- 
mediately felt by the whole company,” was 
no doubt a happy recollection of the prayer 
of Sir Jacob pt ng as told by Sir Philip 
Warwick: “O Lord, Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If I forget Thee, do not 
Thou forget me.” W. D. Macray. 


The Bishop of Rochester’s short prayer for 
soldiers’ use has had at least one imitator 
amongst more recent nominal wearers of the 
mitre. Whilst travelling by stage-coach in 
the Transvaal last summer, | heard a dis- 
cussion upon a_ recently deceased South 
African bishop. “He meant well, no doubt, 
remarked an officer of the Bechuanaland 
Mounted Police, who happened to be a fellow- 
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traveller, “but, unfortunately, he generally 
contrived to do what should have — the 
right thing at the wrong time. The best he 
did was the prayer he taught our men to sa 
when we were out in the last campaign. It 
was: ‘O Lord, when I forget Thee, re- 
member me.’” Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


In the ‘Percy Anecdotes,’ “Chandos Clas- 
sics,” vol. ii. p. 458, the circumstances of time, 
place, and guests are given; but there is no 
authority to prove authenticity. The house 
at which the scene took place was the 
Duke of Ormond’s, at Richmond, in 1715. 
The close of the statement is: “ The Duke of 
Ormond suddenly turned the discourse to 
another subject.” Ep. F.S.A. 


Dean Farrar, in a note to ‘The Witness of 
History to Christ,’ states on p. 25 that the 
last prayer of Thistlewood, the Cato Street 
conspirator, was, “O God, if there be a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Jack PiackettT’s Common: “ TROLLOPEE” 


| English readers. Contrary to some writers, both 
German and Irish, Miss Hull does not hold that 
there is any solid ground for believing that most 
of the characters belonging to the cycle are his- 
torical personages, or that “the cycle as a whole 
has any place in the annals of Ireland.” It is, on 
the contrary, purely mythological, as is shown by 
the fact that the pedigrees of all the chief heroes 
are traced up to the Tuatha dé Danann, described in 
the ‘ Annals’ as fifteen hundred years earlier, and 
that special interference of these gods is recorded 
in the birth-stories of the Ulster cycle of heroes. 
On these points we are not entitled to speak. We 
see, however, that from the profoundly interestin 

* Wooing of Emer’ Cuchullin omits all mention o! 

his supposed father Sualtach, and boasts his descent 
from ton lamfada (long-hand), one of the early 
gods. We can but commend the book to those in- 
terested in Celtic story, and there are many now 
with whom such is a passion. At any rate, pro- 
found study is no longer withheld from ens 
treasures of early Irish literature. 


Man Past and Present. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Mr. Keane’s ‘Man Past and Present,’ which con- 
stitutes the latest volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Geo raphical Series,” is in the main a continuation 
of the Ethnology’ of the same author with which 
the series opened, a work already in its second 
edition, and accepted through two continents as 


(9 S. ii. 508 ; iii. 423, 491 ; iv. 58).—Annan- 
dale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ gives the following | 
definition, “A loose dress for females”; and 
for the use of the word, “There goes Mrs. 
Roundabout ; I mean the fat lady in the | 
lutestring trollopee” (Goldsmith). ~ 

EverarpD Home CoLeMan. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Cuchullin Saga in Trish Literature. Trans- 
lated by Various Scholars and edited by Eleanor | 
Hull. (Nutt.) 


Or the Irish sagas—which are destined, we are told, 
to take their place beside the epics of the Nibe- 

lungen, of Charlemagne, and of Arthur—the Cuchul- | 
lin Saga may claim to be the most picturesque and, 

on the whole, the best. <A series of translations of | 
its tales by Dr. Kuno Meyer, Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
and other Celtic scholars has been edited by Miss 
Hull, and now forms the eighth volume of Mr. | 
Nutt’s “Grimm Library.” The stories are, as a| 
rule, of pre-Christian origin, and describe fierce 
carousals and still fiercer fights. They were, how- 
ever, mostly preserved in monastic houses and tran- 
scribed or compiled by monks, who have, without 
modifying or reprobating the fierceness of these 
pagan romances, altered their character and intro- 
duced into them some attempts at edification. The 
task of selecting and of arranging these strange, 
wild, imaginative, and poetical records is accom- 
ee with the thoroughness characteristic of all 
Mr. Nutt’s Celtic workers, and in not a few cases 
the full story, as distinguished from what may 
almost be called the rough draft of the bard, with 
suggestions for improvisation, is now first set before 


the best existing handbook to the great subject 
with which it deals. It is written with the same 
pleasant lucidity of style which renders attractive 
one of the most difficult and complex of themes, it 
embodies the latest conclusions of the most ad- 
vanced observers and thinkers, and it is no less 
liberal than its predecessor in its citation of 
authorities. As will be expected, Mr. Keane holds 
to the view that coincidences in mythologies and 
popular superstitions, where probabilities of con- 
tact do not exist, are proofs of “‘the common 
ssychic nature of man, everywhere acted upon by 


| like causes during the early struggle for existence, 


a view now triumphing over that formerly held, 
and still aivensial that such coincidences “ have 
a reason if only we can find it.” 

Starting from the point of view that the four 
primary divisions al man, Ethiopic, Mongolic, 
American, and Caucasic, have “had their pleis- 
tocene ancestor{s], from whom each has sprung 
independently and divergently, by continuous adap- 
tation to their several environments,” Mr. Keane 
finds strong confirmation of the view that in the 


oe period man had already acquired his 


vuman character from the scrutiny of the remains 
of Pithecanthropus erectus, found in 1892 in the plio- 
cene beds of East Java, the supposed original home 
of mankind, a view strengthened by the discovery, 
in 1894, in Upper Burma, among the remains of 
extinct fauna, of chipped flints and other proofs of 
human action. Man, when he began to spread over 
the globe, while differing little in most physical and 
mental respects from the nearest akin of his fellow- 
animals, stood erect and possessed the germs of 
speech. Wecannot follow Mr. Keane through facts, 
conjectures, and figures, settle whether 100,000 
years will suffice for the duration of the post- 
pleistocene epoch, or deal with the problems of 
acclimatization to which the theories of emigration 
have given rise. With what is said of the metal 
ages it is also impossible for us to deal, Know: 
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ledge concerning these advances, but divergences | 
of opinion prevail, not only among individual 
writers, but among schools. 
Mr. Keane begins his task of classification with 
the African negro, taking first the Sudanese negro, | 
whose home is Africa south of the Sahara, depicting | 
physical signs and mental characteristics: speech, | 
which is almost everywhere in the lutinating 
stage; religion, anthropomorphic; culture, low ; 
cannibalism, once perhaps universal, and _ still 
general in some regions. The main divisions 
are the West, Central, and East Sudanese. Then | 
follow the Bantus, with a culture much lower than | 
the negroid Sudanese, but still higher than the | 
true negro. The Bantus are described as a negro- | 
Hamitic cross. The Negrito groups are regarded as 
“the fragments of a homogeneous race, who have an 
historical record going back to the early Egyptian 
dynasties, and still persist in a great part of imter- | 
tropical Africa.” That the Malayan settlement of | 
Madagascar—debated afresh since the French occu- | 
tion of the island — took place in remote pre- 
istoric times is definitely established by the total 
absence from Malagasy of Sanskrit words, which 
are abundant in Malay, Javanese, and Bugis, and 
in all the cultivated, and many of the uncultivated, | 
languages of Malaysia. This matter is discussed, | 
however, under the heading ‘‘ The Oceanic Mongols.’ 
Australians are dealt with in chap. v. with “‘ Oceanic 
Negroes.” In what is said concerning the treat- | 
ment of women, and marriage customs generally, | 
Mr. Keane would have found reason to modify some | 
of the statements advanced had he been able to 
consult the elaborate work of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, ‘The Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ in 
which a flood of light is cast upon marriage customs, 
on totemism, and, indeed, on many subjects con- 
nected with primitive culture. There is, of course, 
no finality in the case of ethnology, since more 
discoveries and illustrations are constantly being 
furnished, and the limits of our knowledge are | 
as often being enlarged. A very noteworthy 
feature in the k consists of the illustrations, 
which are from photographs in the collections of 
the British Museum, the Anthropological Institute, 
the Royal Geographical Society, and the author. 
They consist of fifteen plates, each including three 
or four portraits. We have but dipped into a book 
full of instruction and suggestion. The conditions 
of our issue, and the limited space at our disposal, 
prohibit a full treatment, whatever may be its 
importance or its claims. To those interested in 
anthropology our advice to study Mr. Keane’s book 
will be superfluous. Still, such as it is, we give it. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester. 
Mary Bateson. (Clay & Sons.) 

LEIcEsTER is to be congratulated upon the public 
spirit of its Corporation in publishing a large series 
of extracts from its important archives. These are 
medieval in date, covering the period between 
1108 and 1327, and furnish singularly useful infor- 
mation upon the growth of municipal institutions 
and the establishment of English social and cor- 
porate life. All possible pains have been taken 
to render serviceable to the student and the 
antiquary these important documents, which have 
been carefully edited by Miss Mary Bateson, who 

been assisted in her task by our friend and 
contributor Mr. W. H. Stevenson, and by Arch- 
deacon Stocks, vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leicester. 


tdited by 


divided 
| (1103-1118) is trom Robert, Count of Meulan, to 


The whole is ushered in by a preface by the Bishop 


of London. Alike from the point of view of its 
antiquities and that of its early history, Leicester 
is specially interesting to the antiquary. In com- 


| mon with Chester, Lancaster, and Warwick, it was 


handed over by the king to a great lord, who was 
at once holder of the castle and lord of the borough. 
The peculiarities attendant on its growth ; the late 
period at which it obtained the right, in return for 
a fixed composition, to farm the town revenues; 
the all but total loss of the records of the Borough 
Court, while the Merchant Gild Rolls are pre- 
served “in great perfection”; and similar matters, 
are explained in an introduction, for which 
we should have nothing but approval and admira- 
tion had Miss Bateson been less extravagant in 
the employment of such convenient, but un- 
scientific words as “normal,” “abnormal,” and 
their derivatives, down to such a word, even, 
as ‘‘abnormalities.” It is, of course, inevit- 
able that the charters should show proofs of 
government. The first charter 


Ralph the Butler (Radulfo Pincennario) and all 
his hesone and men, French and English, giving 
them to know that he has granted to his merchants 
of Leicester the gild of their merchants, with all 
the customs 7 which they held in the time of 
King William (I.) and of King William his son, and 
now in the time of King Henry; the second being 
a writ of Henry IL. freeing all the men of Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, from any Oxford tolls other than 
those they paid in the time of Robert, Count of 
Meulan ; while the third confirms from the Earl to 
the burgesses of Leicester all their customs “ well 
and in peace, honourably, and quietly.” The first 
Merchant Gild Roll is dated Wednesdes, 9 Oct., 
1196. Among the names in this is Ric. daunsel= 
dominicellus or donse/, masculine of damoiselle, 
denoting, says Mr. Stevenson, a sort of gentleman 
in waiting, almost “ esquire,” but without military 
connotation. Many of the entries in these Mer- 


| chant Gild Rolls, which constitute a large portion 


of the records, are curious. Thus, under Friday, 
24 April, 1220, we have—we use Miss Bateson’s 
translation—‘‘ Note that the bell was bought in 
Morningspeech on the eve of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist for 6¢. from Richard Cook for the Gild 
Commune, and was put in the charge of Adam of 
Winchester in the year that the city of Damietta 
was taken by the Christians.” Space forbids us to 
quote the highly interesting * Inquest on the Origin 
of Gavelpence and Bridge Silver,’ with its remark- 
able illustrations of medizval combat, and the 
burning by malefactors of the house and of the feet 
of Lambert, a burgess and clerk, who was the 
custodian of a charter, which also perished. It is 
hoped that ‘“‘feet” only mean the feet of the 
indented records, but the merciful interpretation 
seems scarcely satisfactory. A charter from Earl 
Simon introduces the law of primogeniture into 
Leicester instead of inheritance by the youngest 
son. Pages might be filled with illustrations of 
medizval life and custom, and with other matter 
of high interest. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the reception of the volume will be such as to 
eneourage the publication of the later records. A 
general circulation is not to be hoped for the 
volume, and such, under the circumstances, cannot 
have been anticipated by the Corporation. The work 
is, however, of signal value to the few, and its ap- 

ce may encourage other corporations to publish 
their records. Facsimiles of the first Merchant 
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Gild Roll, the Portmanmoot Roll, and other docu- 
ments, and a sketch map of Leicester in the four- 
teenth century are welcome additions to a well- 
executed and important work. 


A History of Oxfordshire. By J. Meade Falkner. 
(Stock.} 

To the collection of ‘* Popular County Histories” 

has been added a ‘History of Oxfordshire,’ by 

Mr. Falkner, editor of Murray’s ‘Handbook’ to 

that shire. It is a thoughtful and instructive work, 


dealing with the city and county from the earliest 


time, owing much, naturally, to such recognized 
authorities as Wood, Plot, and Hearne, but employ- 
ing also with excellent effect works such as Mr. 
Jackson’s ‘St. Mary the Virgin,’ Mr. Rashdall’s 
* Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ Mr. 
Falconer Madan’s ‘ Early Oxford Press,’ and other 
recent authorities. It is difficult —at times im- 
possible, even—to separate the history of Oxford- 


shire at a specific epoch from that of contemporary | 


England. The history of Oxfordshire is, moreover, 
too closely interwoven with that of the University 
to be easily disentangled from it. Difficulties of 
this class, inherent in the theme, have been success- 
fully combated, the result being a book both trust- 
worthy and readable, with which we have but one 
fault to find. The omission, in the vast majority of | 
cases, of authorities is justified on the plea that they 
are too numerous to allow of their entire inclusion 
in a popular book. This may or may not be true. 
Many instances, however, present themselves where 
we should be thankful to know on what authority 
an assertion rests. To take one instance only, of 
no special importance. On p. 206 it is stated, 
** Besides the pleasures of the chase, there were 
often plays and other evening amusements. On a 
Sunday night in Angust, 1621, a comedy by the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, ‘Technogamia; or, the 
Marriage of the Arts,’ was played.” The perform- 
ance in question took place at Woodstock. The | 
authority for the paragraph is presumably Nichols. | 
The exact date was Sunday, 26 Aug., 1621, and the 
piece, which is by Dr. Barten Holiday, had_pre- 
viously been played in Christ Church Hall, 13 Feb., 
1618, by the students. What is of interest is the 
assertion that it was acted at night, plays at that 
time being generally given in the afternoon. Oxford 
was slow to receive from without any physical 
impression ; she has since been charged with being 
similarly unreceptive with regard to mental in- | 
fluences. During the Roman occupation even, says | 
our author, “no events were chronicled, for there 
were none to describe.” A pleasing, if fanciful | 
account is, however, given of the Roman villas 
with which Oxfordshire was studded. Of Am- 
brosius, died 508 A.p., it is said that his mantle fell 
on “‘ more or less mythical successors—on Owen, on 
Uther, or Arthur.” Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
commended to what is said, p. 38, as to the origin 
of Cold Harbour. The legend that ascribes the 
foundation of the University of Oxford to Alfred is 
dismissed as having “‘no support either of record 
or probability.” Scepticism equally judicious is 
shown with regard to the legend of Rosamond 
Clifford and Queen Eleanor. In the chapter h 
“The Medieval University” attention is drawn 
to the fact that a career in the University in 
the fifteenth century “‘ covered not only the years 
of boyhood now spent at a public school, but also 
those of mature study and middle-aged research.” 
As regards the 1468 ‘ Exposicio Sancti leronomi,’ &c., 


the establishment of the authenticity of the date of 
which would give Oxford an exemplarily early place 
in the use of movable types, Mr. Falkner shows 
some reluctance to accept the conclusion that an x 
has dropped out of the date. We should all like to 
agree with him, but the balance of probability is 
that the date should be 1478. At p. 141 a very 
interesting account is given of the establishment of 
the famous Clarendon Press. At p. 271 is some 
further information concerning plays, the source of 
which we should be glad to know, seeing that, if it 
is correct, some alteration is requisite in accepted 
| histories. ‘ Flora’s Vagaries,’ by Richard Rhodes, 
lis thus assigned a first title, ‘The Tricks,’ not 
| previously recognized. ‘ Roxilane” should be 
Roxelane, which is a matter of no importance. 
| The volume is, as we have said, well executed, and 
constitutes a worthy addition to the series in which 
it appears. 


Le Verbe Basque Trouvé et Défini. Par E. 8. 
Dodgson. (Chalon-sur-Sadne, Bertrand.) 

WE have received this treatise of Mr. Dodgson, an 

| eminent philologist, and a frequent contributor to 

our columns. We gladly draw to it the attention 

of those of our readers who are students of Basque, 

| but are quite unable to deal with it critically. 


Scrilmer’'s Magazine introduces some novel and 
pretty effects in colour printing. The chief portion 
of its contents consists of fiction, but * Japanese 
Flower Arrangement,’ Mr. Hoar’s second paper on 
‘Daniel Webster.” and ‘The Letters of L. 
Stevenson’ have all strong literary interest. Among 
Stevenson’s correspondents are Mr. William Archer 
and Mr. Henry James. 


Tue August number of the Journal of the Ex- 
Libris Society has for frontispiece Mr. Sherborn’s 
finely executed plate of Lord Battersea. Mr. J. F. 
Verster, of Amsterdam, sends ‘ Notes on Wreath- 
and-Ribbon Plates.’ An article on Charles William 
Sherborn is translated from K. E. Graf zu Leinin- 
gen-Westerburg. It is a sustained eulogy. Mr. 
Arthur J. Jewers writes on ‘ Parker Book-plates.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

ALFRED BLAKE (‘‘ Cornucopia”).—See ‘ H.E.D.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.”—Scotsman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

“ Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake’s Drum.’ — Westminster Gazette. 

“To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt ublishes under the title of ‘ Admirais 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson’s charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.”—Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 


Edition, with Additions. 1s, net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom." — Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
Sour of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” — Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author has chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 


of French life."—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems’) 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“ A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 
degree.” —/rish Datly Independent, 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with sh d and bh upon such bey as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony......There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman. 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His h is sp (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. gue 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES. 
Edited by Dr, J. A, H. MURRAY. 
REISSUE IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


No. Il. Vol. I. now ready, ACRISY—AGE. 
Containing 88 Pages in Coloured Wrapper. 3s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—" When the publication of a work of this exceptional magnitude and cost is half finished, there will 
always be many who regret that they did not subscribe to it from the beginning. They did not know, in the first 
instance, how important the new dictionary would be; bow indispensable to every student of the English language ; how 
full of interest, and even of intelligent amusement, to every one who has even « slight acquaintance with English 
literature. Now that nearly balf of it has been published, and its true character is well known, they would like to make 
good their early omission......We bave dealt from time to time on the merits of this monumental work as the successive 
sections have appeared, and all we can do is to advise every one who thinks of making it his own some day not to let slip 
this convenient opportunity of giving effect to his purpose.” 


IMMEDIATELY, with 8 Plates, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A CATALOGUE of the CYPRUS MUSEUM. With a Chronicle of 


E tions undertaken since the British Occupa' and Introduc Notes on Cypriote Archzo! . & 
JOHN L. MYRES, M.A. F.S.A. F.R.G.S., and MAX NEFALSCH-RICHTER, Ph.D. logy 7 


Pp. xvi—386, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in DANTE. Second Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By Edward 


MOORE, D.D. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS of the PURITAN REVOLUTION, 


1625-1680. By S. R. GARDINER, D.O.L. _ 


SELECT STATUTES and other CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 
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